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meee OUILIBRIUM OF THE CAPITAL MARKET 


BY PROFESSOR GUSTAV CASSEL 


The function of saving in the social econo- 
my is to take over the newly produced fixed 
capital. Savers pay for the labour and other 
means of production required for the creation 
of such capital The income saved, quite as 
much as that which is consumed, thus represents 
an active purchasing power. The prevalent no- 
tion that saving, at any rate for the time being, 
deprives the community of purchasing power is 
therefore a fallacy. Savings are immediately 
consumed for the acquisition of fixed capital, 
and are not reserved — as might seem to be the 
case from the viewpoint of private economy — 
for future consumption. The total capital of the 
community, of course, normally increases year 
by year and, unless some great catastrophe oc- 
curs, the time will never come when it will be 
consumed. 

The demand for means for the production of 
new real capital is always so large that it can 
not by far be met by forthcoming savings. It is 
therefore necessary that the demand should be 
restricted, so that it is brought into correspond- 
ence with the supply. This is effected by the 
formation of prices. For the disposal of capital, 
that is, for the right to dispose of a certain sum 
of money for a certain length of time, a rate of 
interest must be paid. Only those investments 
which are so remunerative as to allow of the 
payment of that rate are carried into effect. The 
social economizing with savings is thus based ona 
certain selection of the most remunerative invest- 
ments. There are therefore at any given moment 
a number of opportunities for investment which 
would be remunerative at a lower rate of interest, 
but which owing to the shortage of savings must 
be shelved or will have to await a time with a 
more abundant supply of savings and a lower 
rate of interest. The number of conceivable in- 
vestments is continually being added to by in- 
ventions, new forms of organization and general 
economic progress. However large the number 
of the investments actually made, there will 
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always remain a steadily increasing number of 
potential investments. When I took up this 
question for investigation 35 years ago, the re- 
sults at which I arrived were those indicated 
above.t During the time which has elapsed since 
then the aggregate fixed capital of the world, in 
spite of wars and crises, has perhaps been doub- 
led. But the number of unrealized potentialities 
for investment, which must be regarded as live 
issues, is now undoubtedly much larger than it 
was at the beginning of the century. We need 
only think of the radical changes in the standard 
of housing, the large amounts of capital required 
by motorism, the cinema, broadcasting and all 
the other technical novelties, or of the rapidity 
with which higher technical standards are now 
being spread to all parts of the world. The 
realization of these potentialities for investment 
is very largely dependent on the rate of interest. 
At a time when one had to reckon with a rate of 
interest of 4%/, per cent., the electrification 
of the railways only just paid as regards the best 
lines. When the rate is reduced to 3 per cent., 
the electrification of an extensive system of rail- 
way lines will be quite remunerative. That such 
a reduction in the rate of interest will also entail 
a much higher standard of housing accommoda- 
tion is evident. 

The inexhaustible surplus of opportunities for 
investment is a salient feature in the economy 
of our days. It is necessary to emphasize this 
fact, as it is being contended in various quarters 
that the reverse is the case, namely, that the op- 
portunities for remunerative investments have 
shrunk, or are tending to shrink, to such an ex- 
tent that they are surpassed by the available 
savings. There is no foundation whatever for 
this supposition. On the contrary, the shortage 
of savings is evidenced by the fact that interest 
is always paid for the right to dispose of them. 
That this interest should show any tendency to 
vanish is a myth which is often spread abroad 


1 The Nature and Necessity of Interest, London, 1903. 
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in times when the rates of interest are tend- 
ing to fall, but which is completely confuted 
by long experience. The needs which involve 
a higher standard of living are still unlim- 
ited, and some of them very urgent. An 
increase of capital is indispensable for the 
satisfaction of all these needs. The supposition 
that the opportunities for investment are waning 
can be maintained only so long as people adhere 
to the old deeply rooted faliacy of ignoring pro- 
gress in their reflexions on social economy. 

If thus the truth is that the demands for cap- 
ital are, so to speak, waiting their turn to be 
provided for according as new savings become 
available, it may well be said that every new 
saving entails a new investment. The opposite 
point of view, which now seems to be gaining 
ground, and which at bottom is merely based on 
the simple observation that the investor and the 
saver are usually not identical, thus has no sub- 
stantial foundation. When those in receipt of 
income distribute money between consumption 
and saving, the entire social production is at 
the same time distributed between the making of 
consumption goods and the production of real 
capital. In this distribution production is adjusted 
as closely as possible to the wishes of the re- 
cipients of income. The adjustment in this sphere 
is probably more sensitive than that which occurs 
when production accommodates itself to various 
branches of consumption, though the latter ad- 
justment is generally recognized as being fairly 
effective. The relative fluctuations in the total 
savings of the public are doubtless also consider- 
ably. less marked than the variations in the de- 
mand for divers utilities of consumption. ~—_ 

Under the limited conditions of former days 
a bank’s customers might have to wait for the 
receipt of advances granted until sufficient sav- 
ings had come in. A big modern bank need not 
adjust its grant of credits to the supply of sav- 
ings with such minute care. Savings and applica- 
tions for advances flow in so copiously that an 
adjustment can usually be made without diffi- 
culty. Any excess in the demand for advances 
can in fact be met to some extent by temporarily 
created credits, provided, of course, that such 
operations are counterbalanced by a subsequent 
surplus of savings, which will cover the loans 


granted. Such a grant of credits, which does 
not impair the stability of the monetary system, 
does not involve any fundamental change in the 


capital market, nor does it in any way affect the 


dominant feature in that market, the scarcity of 
capital. Furthermore, very iarge investments are 
often made without resorting to the services of 
the banks, for example when companies use their 
income for new buildings or other increase in 
the means of production. In these cases it is 
quite evident that the investment is immediately 
connected with the accumulation of savings. 
This analysis of the capital market should make 
it clear that the rate of interest on capital is a 
“scarcity price’, which must be paid in order to 
bring the scanty supply of savings into some cor- 
respondence with the overwhelming demand for 
them. When the capital market is in equilibrium, 
there is an equation between saving and the in- 
vestment of capital. Such a correspondence must 
be brought about. Certain possibilities of devia- 
tion from this necessity will be discussed further 
on. But-in the normal course of social econo- 
my there must be a perpetual correspondence 
between saving and the production of new capital. 
It is sometimes concluded from this that saving 
and the investment of capital are identical terms, 
and that it is therefore meaningless to maintain 
that they must be brought into correspondence 
with one another by charging a certain price for 
the use of capital. This-observation is erroneous 
and reveals a deplorable confusion of ideas about 
the principle of economic equilibrium. The 


satisfied demand for the disposal of capital must 


indeed at any given moment be equal to the 
supply. But this nowise conflicts with the cor- 
rect view that there is always an unsatisfied 
demand, which indeed is so urgent that it must 
be kept in check by making a certain charge for 
the disposal of capital, that is, by the rate of 
interest. In point of fact both the supply and 
the demand, viewed potentially, are variables 
governed by laws of their own. These variables 
may diverge greatly, and it is only the force 
exerted by the interest paid on capital that can 
compel them to converge into the correspondence 
which the equilibrium of the social economy re- 
quires. Z 

The observation to which exception thus must 
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be taken is tantamount to denying the very 
existence of an independent capital market, where 
the rate of interest is determined as a scarcity 
price paid for the disposal of capital. As it is 
in any case impossible to deny the existence of 
interest on capital, people fall back on the prim- 
itive attempts made in former times to explain 
it as being merely a monetary phenomenon, de- 
termined by the supply of means of payment. 
They are then forced to have recourse to such 
artificial theories as that the interest on capital 
merely corresponds to the difference between 
the liquidity of different investments. The 
saver, it is explained, demands a higher rate 
of interest according to the degree in which 
he desists from his claim to liquidity. It must 
indeed be conceded that the difference in liquid- 
ity is of considerable importance in determining 
the ratio between the different rates of in- 
terest paid on different capital markets. But 
undue insistence on this difference obscures the 
cardinal feature in the interest on capital, name- 
ly the scarcity of savings relatively to the demand 
for them. Instead of penetrating to the core of 
the problem, the advocates of the liquidity theory 
fob off the doubting questioner with a formula 
which seems logically unassailable, but which 
merely touches the surface. This is a fallacy 
similar to that of the classical theory according 
to which the rent of land was explained as being 
determined by the difference between various 
kinds of lands, so that the essential factor which 
determines the rent of land, namely the scarcity 
of land of a certain quality, was entirely over- 
looked. 

People who thus call in question the reality 
of the capital market are, of course, also blind 
to the necessity of a bank policy which will 
adjust the rates of interest to the equilibrium rate 
of that market. In practice bank policy has long 
aimed, more or less deliberately, at such an 
adjustment, whilst modern economic science has 
endeavoured to discover its theoretical signifi- 
cance. But only when we realize that the rate 
of interest on capital is the price which has to 
be paid in order to keep the capital market at 
equilibrium, will full light at once be thrown on 
this problem. For it follows thence that the 
rates of interest must be adjusted to this price, 
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and that the consequence of violating this rule 
will be a distortion of the capital market, ac- 
companied by disturbances in the value of the 
monetary unit. In short, to cast aside the valu- 
able insight that has been gained into the work- 
ing of the capital market is a regrettable step 
backwards. 

To throw doubt on the existence of a certain 
interest on capital, objectively determined by 
economic laws, is particularly mischievous in 
present circumstances, when it is supposed almost 
everywhere that it is possible to control the level 
of interest by what is called the policy of ‘‘cheap 
money”. So long as the commercial banks, un- 
der the leadership of the central bank, keep the 
rates of interest at a lower level than corresponds 
to the equilibrium rate on the capital market, they 
will give a misleading impression of the actual 
position on that market. By creating means of 
payment to eke out real savings they instil the 
idea of a superabundance of money, which is 
bound to lead to an erroneous view both of the 
present resources of the capital market and of 
its future prospects. Such a bank policy is tan- 
tamount to inflation. If people have had par- 
ticular difficulties in grasping the purely infla- 
tionary character of the present trend, so that 
sufficient resistance has not been made against 
the development of unhealthy boom conditions, 
this is due in no small measure to the fact that 
the new economic doctrine has obscured the 
fundamental principles of a sound monetary 
policy. 

Those, who, like a number of earlier sciolists, 
suppose that saving exceeds the opportunities for 
investment, naturally try to form some idea as 
to-what becomes of the savings which are not 
used for the acquisition of new real capital. Let 
us here only examine the simplest of the popular 
notions on this subject: superfluous savings are 
invested in the notes issued by the central bank. 
It is then supposed that purchasing power is 
withheld from the market. If this “investment” 
is merely temporary, purchasing power will, of 
course, be revived when the notes are spent. 
Thus the idea that superfluous saving tends to 
destroy purchasing power involves the implication 
that the savings will be permanently kept in the 
form of notes. The hoarders of notes may then 
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be regarded as a group by itself, distinct from 
those recipients of income who spend their money, 
either for the acquisition of real capital or for 
the purchase of utilities of consumption. Thus, 
according to this theory, the hoarders of notes 
participate in the process of production, but 
renounce their share in it. This, of course, 
should be to the advantage of the remaining 
recipients of income, who would then be able to 
share the results of production between them- 
selves. It is difficult to understand why they 
should complain of such a self-sacrificing disin- 
terestedness on the part of the note-hoarders. 
People’s judgement of this question is only mis- 
led by the monetary form in which economic 
life appears. The supposed hoarding of notes 
could possibly entail a deficiency in the supply 
of means of payment, which might have disturb- 
ing effects, especially by tending to bring about 
a general fall of prices. But it is by no means 
certain that such consequences would actually 
ensue. The effective supply of means of pay- 
ment can, of course, be increased according to 
requirements, so that it would be unaffected by 
the hoarding. This can be illustrated by taking an 
imaginary case. Let us suppose that the State 
printed notes and paid part of its expenditure 
with them, so that the taxes could be reduced, 
and that this operation was carried out on a scale 
just large enough to counterbalance the hoarding 
of notes. In that case no purchasing power would 
be lost, nor would there be anything to cause 
a general fall of prices. On the other hand, there 
would not be any depreciation of the currency 
either, seeing that the actual amount of notes 
in circulation would remain unchanged. The 
note-hoarders would then be found to be the 
benefactors of the community, having volun- 
tarily renounced their share in the results 
of production. Should they continue perpetually 
to play that magnanimous réle, the social econ- 
omy would be in stable equilibrium. On the 
capital market also there would be an equilibrium 
between the savings actually placed at the disposal 
of production and the newly produced real as- 
sets. All productive forces would then be fully 
occupied. Hence the doctrine that excessive 
saving must necessarily lead to unemployment 
must be wrong. This example certainly involves 


a great simplification, but it will nevertheless 
serve to illustrate the kind of thing that would 
happen if superfluous savings were accumulated 
in a country where the supply of means of pay- 
ment was properly adjusted. 


The reverse, of course, would be a deficiency 
of saving. The production of real capital might 
exceed the actual saving, on the supposition that 
the State was carrying on the production of capital 
on an extraordinary scale and was paying for it 
with its own notes. Such an economic system, 
however, would involve an inflation and would 
lead to a general rise of prices, which would 
compel the public to restrict their consumption. 
The result would be ‘compulsory saving”, or 
rather, a compulsory restriction of consumption 
as well as of the productive forces which feed 
consumption, so that it would be possible to 
maintain the production of real capital on its ab- 
normally large scale. In such an economic system, 
however, the value of the monetary unit would 
have no stability. 


The examples just given show in which sense 
and with which restrictions an equality between 
saving and investment may be regarded as ne- 
cessary. The new doctrine, now attracting so 
much attention, that the community is suffering 
from excessive saving, and that in consequence 
hereof production and social income are reduced 
to a level where actual saving only corresponds 
to what can be used for investment, is an airy 
construction. What hampered economic progress 
during the trade depression was not excessive 
saving, but insufficient investment. The trouble 
was caused by a misguided monetary policy, by 
unwarrentable and arbitrary State interference 
— especially in international commerce — as well 
as by wanton taxation of a confiscatory character, 
all of which factors in conjunction tended to 
paralyze enterprise. So long as the authorities 
prohibit the export of capital and keep municipal 
corporations waiting for the grant of loans, there 
are more obvious explanations of the lack of 
employment for. savings than fantastic theories 
of excessive thrift. 


See Keynes: General Theory of Employment, Interest and 
Money, London 1936. Short authorized summary thereof by 
Lerner in International Labour Review, October 1936, Geneva. 
Also Keynes’ article in Economic Journal, June 1937. 
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SWEDEN’S NATIONAL INCOME 


BY PROFESSOR ERIK LINDAHL 


The term ‘national income” may mean either 
(1) the sum-total of the income derived from the 
factors of production within a certain country 
(=the total income from the country), or (2) 
the sum-total of the income accrueing to persons 
resident in the country (=the aggregate income 
of the population of the country). If we add to 
the first-mentioned sum-total the income which 
the inhabitants of the country receive from in- 
vestments of capital abroad, and deduct from 
it the income withdrawn from the country by 
foreigners, we arrive at the second-mentioned 
sum-total. 

As is indicated by table 1, the difference be- 
tween the two sum-totals is not very considerable 
so far as Sweden is concerned. In fact the in- 
come received by Swedes from foreign countries 
in the form of interest exceeds merely by some 
tens of million kronor, the interest payable to 
foreign countries. The fluctuations in this plus 
balance in recent years are connected with the 
fact that the net amount of the capital invested 
by Sweden abroad has successively increased, 
whilst the level of interest has fallen. In this 
respect it is noteworthy that an increasingly 
large part of these capital holdings has found 
its way into the foreign currency reserves of the 
Riksbank, the return on which is relatively low. 

In estimating the national income one may 
proceed either from statistics of production or 
from statistics of taxation. In the first-men- 
tioned case one calculates the net value of the 
production in different branches: the simplest 
procedure is to make deductions from the gross 
value of the goods produced and the services 
rendered during the year in order to allow for 
the depreciation of fixed assets as well as for 
the value of those goods and services which 
have been used up during the process of pro- 
duction, so far as they have been included as 


positive items elsewhere. The sum-total of these 
net values is the aggregate income from the 
country. 

In the second-mentioned case one proceeds 
from the income of individual persons, so far 
as it can be ascertained from the statistics of 
taxation (see the last column of table 1), making 
certain additions to allow for income which has 
not been included in the income returns of in- 
dividuals, but which must be taken into account 
in assessing the national income. The chief items 
to be added are (1) such income of artificial 
persons (corporations) as is not included in the 
returns of individuals (particularly the undivided 
profits of joint-stock companies and the returns 
on the capital of public institutions), (2) in- 
dividual income falling below tax exemption li- 
mit (3) items which individuals ought to have 
given up for income tax, but which have not actu- 
ally been included in the income returns. If these 
various items could be accurately computed, the 
total income of the population thus obtained 
should tally with the total income from the 
country, correctly calculated on the basis of pro- 
duction statistics, apart from the above-mention- 


Tab. r. Sweden's national income in mill. kr. 
Assessed 
Total Swedish Total income of 
Wear income |income from} income of taxpayers 
from investments Swedish other than 
Sweden {abroad (net)| population | joint-stock 
companies 
1930 7,630 zo 7,650 5,272 
1931 | 6,925 = 5 6,920 §,019 
1932 6,409 130 6,530 4,648 
1933 6,450 80 6,530 4,502 | 
1934 7,260 70 7:330 4,863 
1935 * 7,910 go * 8,000 55355 
1936 | * 8,500 go * 8,590 . 


* According to a rough estimate. 
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ed deviations connected with interest payments 
to and from foreign countries. But, when these 
two methods are applied in the manner outlined 
above, there is reason to presume that the cal- 
culations based on statistics of production will 
as a rule lie at a considerably higher level than 
those based on statistics of taxation. 

This should be borne in mind in instituting 
comparisons between the figures of national in- 
come for different countries. It is in fact only 
in exceptional cases that the accuracy of the 
estimates made can be verified by the concurrent 
application of both methods. As a rule only a 
single method is adopted, and in most countries 
it has been the one based on statistics of taxa- 
tion. The above tabulated figures for Sweden, 
on the other hand, are based mainly on statistics 
of production. It may therefore be presumed 
that they are on a higher level relatively to the 
figures for foreign countries. This seems prob- 
able also in view of the very considerable dis- 
parity between the figures for the national in- 
come and the figures for the assessed income of 
individuals in Sweden (see table 1). This dis- 
parity is too marked to be accounted for by in- 
come which natural persons (individuals) have 
not been under obligation to declare. There is 
evidently a considerable remainder, which may 
be attributed either to unduly low income re- 
turns on the part of the Swedish public, or to un- 
duly high. results of estimates based on statistics 
Tab. 2. Net figures in mill. kr. for various 
groups of occupation in Sweden. 


Groups of occupation 1930| 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934] 
Apriculintés, g. apse: <) « 680| 620} 575) 600] 630 
Poteet ts (aes il mol Je 430| 320] 250) 280] 365 

| Industry and crafts 3,380] 3,020) 2,740] 2,800] 3,290 
Building and construction 455] 415) 340] 300) 415 
| Transport and communica- 

tion) Services) 4)... =). 585] 540) 510} S10! 545 
Administrative services. . 55} $25) 530} §30) $30 
Other services... ... 2,025] 1,930) 1,895] 1,875] 1,935 

Total net figures | 8,070] 7,370| 6,840] 6,895] 7,710 
General deduction 440| 445] 440] 445) 450 
National income | 7,630| 6,925) 6,400] 6,450) 7,260 
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of production. The relative importance of these 
two factors cannot be judged without a detailed 
investigation. In certain cases, however, com- 
parison between the Swedish and foreign figures 
will be facilitated if the Swedish figures are re- 
duced by roughly 20 per cent. 

But before proceeding to institute such a com- 
parison we must analyze the figures for the 
Swedish national income somewhat more close- 
ly. They are not, as in most countries, of of- 
ficial character. Studies as a basis for the as- 
sessment of Sweden’s national income were 
started some ten years ago by the Institute for So- 
cial Science of Stockholm University, where they 
have since been carried on with the aid of a dona- 
tion from the Rockefeller Foundation. The re- 
sults of these studies are to be published in the 
course of the summer, in the form of two vol- 
umes in the English language, under the title 
“The National Income of Sweden 1861—1930”. 
As the title indicates, these investigations go back 
up to the eighteen-sixties, when Swedish agrar- 
ian statistics were started; and should therefore 
be of great value in surveying Sweden’s economic 
development during the last seventy years. 
Since the investigation extends only down to 
the year 1930, supplementary computations for 
the years 193I—1934 have been made, on be- 
half of the Ministry of Finance, on essentially 
the same lines, by Einar Dahlgren, who had 
taken an active part also in the main investiga- 
tion. Although Dahlgren’s estimatest are in 


Tab. 3. Net figures for groups of occupation 
in percentage of the national income. 


Groups of occupation 1930] 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 
Agriculture). Scly cuter 8.4] 8.4) 8.4) 87) 8.1 
Forestry ssjsce s susyeeuriue 5.3 4.3) (3-7) Acai ease 
Industry and crafts 41.9| 41.1] 40.0] 40.5) 42.7 
Building and construction 5.6 §.6| S.0} Ana bea 
Transport and communica- 

tIOH) SELVICESia eames 7.2 7.3 9,8 7a eae 
Administrative services. . 6.4 7.4] 9.9) Fone ale 
Other services. .... . 25.2| 26.2| 27.7] 27.2|_ 25.1 


100.0) 100.01 100.0| 100.0| 100.0 


* Published in Annexe 1 to Statens off. utredn. 1936: 18. 
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certain respects of a preliminary character and 
therefore presumably require some corrections, 
these will apparently not be of such magnitude 
as substantially to affect the final figures. His 
figures have therefore been given here, with the 
addition of rough estimates for the years 1935 
and 1936. 

Tables 2 and 3 are intended to give an idea 
of the proportion in which the various groups of 
occupation have contributed to the national in- 
come. The net figures have been obtained in the 
manner indicated above, that is, by deducting 
from the calculated gross value of the products 
and services the estimated depreciation as well 
as the costs of consumed goods and services. 
In certain cases, however, it is particularly dif- 
ficult to calculate such deductions. It should, 
for example, be noted that the administrative 
bodies are largely engaged in promoting pro- 
duction in other fields. If these services are in- 
cluded in the net figures for the administrative 
bodies, it will evidently be necessary, in order to 
avoid duplication, to make a corresponding de- 
duction elsewhere. As in this case we are largely 
concerned with “indivisible” services, there are 
no objective bases for the distribution of the 
costs between the various branches of produc- 
tion. How the problem is solved in practice by 
the distribution of the tax burden is not directly 
relevant here. The procedure adopted instead 
has been to calculate the necessary deduction for 
the productive part of the services of the ad- 
ministrative bodies as regards all branches of 
production taken together, and to add a figure, 
calculated on analogous lines, for that part of 
banking and insurance business which directly 
conduces to promote production. It need scarcely 
be said that these figures are merely of ap- 
proximative validity. 

As regards the distribution between different 
branches of production, it should be noted that 
the proceeds of gardening and fishing have been 
included under the heading of agriculture, that 
all income derived from forest has been com- 
prised under forestry, and that the real income 
represented by the farmers’ own dwellings is 
included in the last group, headed “other ser- 
vices”. The group “transport and communica- 
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tion services’ comprises also the Government 
and municipal services in these fields (railways, 
postal, telegraph and telephone services, tram- 
ways, etc.). The group “other services” com- 
prises firstly banking and insurance business, 
trade, the liberal professions and household 
work, secondly the utilization of dwellings and 
other durable consumption goods (furniture, 
automobiles for personal use, etc.). The reason 
why these rather heterogeneous items have been 
lumped together under a single group is that the 
detailed estimates appear to be somewhat un- 
certain. 

The most striking feature in these tables is the 
marked preponderance of industry relatively to 
agriculture. The groups industry, crafts, building 
and construction account for roughly half of 
Sweden’s national income, whereas the net con- 
tribution made by agriculture is confined to 8 
per cent. or, if forestry is included, to 13 per 
cent. To avoid misunderstanding, it should be 
noted that the actual gross value of agricultural 
produce is about double the net figure given 
here, in which deduction has been made for the 
costs of raw materials, implements, tools etc. 
It should also be observed that the value of these 
products shows a further rise before they reach 
the consumer. The observation made above as 
to the relatively small contribution made by 
agriculture to the national income does not there- 
fore conflict with the fact that about 25 per 
cent. of the total consumption in the country may 
be estimated to include products of agriculture, 


Tab. 4. Figures from the 1930 census in 


Sweden. 

te Population || Income an 
RO ow , [min] | Mi], 
| sands| “ || kr. kr. | 
Agriculture. . . . . 1,940| 31.6] 696) 14.1|} 4,954) 32.4 
BOLESiT yas, gies ys, s 195) 3.2 87] 1.8] 60| 0.4 
Industry and crafts *. | 1,526] 24.9/ 1.444) 29.2|| 1,712) I1.2 
Building and constr..| 420) 6.8 404) 8.2|| 366) 2.4 
Transport and com- 

munication services| 431) 7.0] 448) 9.1) 387] 2.5 
Admin, & oth. services 1,630) 26.5 1,865 37.6|| 7,825] $1.1 

Total | 6,142|100.0|| 4,944|100.0|| 15,304/100.0 
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reckoned according to their value when they 
have reached the consumer. 

The relative value of various groups of oc- 
cupation in Sweden may be illustrated also by 
other material. In table 4 certain figures from 
the general census of 1930 have been put to- 
gether, the groups being adjusted as far as pos- 
sible to the distribution of the groups in the other 
tables. In this case the position of the farmers 
in regard to income is shown in a somewhat more 
favourable light. The ratio of their income to 
the aggregate income in the country will in fact 
be found to have risen from 8 to 14 per cent. 
This is accounted for by the fact that the as- 
sessed income from the farmers’ own dwellings, 
forest products, the proceeds of driving, etc., 
which have not been included in the net figure 
for agriculture, exceed the net total of the in- 
terest charges on their outside debt. But it 
is nevertheless remarkable that the so-called 
“mother industry” of Sweden, from which one- 
third of the population derive their livelihood, 
should yield an income amounting merely to 
one-seventh of the total income in the country. 

The peculiar position of agriculture in Swe- 
den’s national economy in regard to the level 
of income is shown still more strikingly in table 
5, where the sum-totals for the various groups 
of occupation have been divided by the re- 
spective figures for the population. Seeing that 
the figures obtained for the value of the products, 


Tab. 5. Net value of production, income and 
property (capital) per head in various groups 
of occupation in Sweden in 1930. 


Net value of Tae Property 
. production a (capital) 
Groups of occupation dae fod Tadex 
Kr, |num-] Kr. |num-|| Kr. | num- 
ber ber ber 
ACrICULMEe scsi a fone BIT. 27 359} 45 12,554) 117 
Morestryy.c + «shi ' 2,087| 168 || 451) 56 || 308] 14 
Industry and crafts .| 2,094) 169 || 946) 118 || 1,121) 52 


Building and constr. . 


1,026, 82 | 961| 119 |, 871} 40 


Transport and com- 
munication services 


1,039] 129 || 897) 41 
1,134] 141 || 4.801] 222 


805| 100 | 2,166] 100 


1,283) 103 
Admin. & oth. services| 1,473] 118 


Total | 1,242} 100 


on the one hand, and the income per individual, 
on the other, are the result of calculations made 
independently of one another, the low level of 
income for agriculture cannot be explained away 
merely by pointing to the deficiency of the ma- 
terial on which the calculations are based. Due 
allowance should, however, be made for the fact 
that the payment which the farmers receive in 
kind are estimated at a very low figure, and that 
the cost of living in general is relatively low in 
rural districts. The real income of the agri- 
cultural population is thus not so much lower 
than that of other classes of society as a super- 
ficial glance at this table seems to show. But, 
even if, in view of these considerations, the fig- 
ures for the farmers’ income were raised by 50 
or even 100 per cent., they would still show 
a considerably lower level than for other social 
strata. Seeing that this relatively low level of 
income is combined with a relatively high level 
of property (capital), we are forced to the con- 
clusion that the earnings are abnormally low in 
agriculture, a conclusion which is amply borne 
out by the available statistics of wages. 

The conditions described above are character- 
istic of the year 1930, when the depression in 
agriculture was as yet not very marked, whilst, 
on the other hand, Government measures for the 
support of agriculture had not yet been resorted 
to on any extensive scale. After studying the 
above figures, it is scarcely possible to doubt 
the necessity of such measures. When during 
the immediately succeeding years the income of 
the farmers was pressed down below the level 
indicated above, the situation naturally became 
intolerable. On the other hand, the limited scope 
of such State intervention is strongly borne in 
upon us. Although the level of income in agri- 
culture has now increased, and even if a further 
improvement is within reach, the gulf between 
the earnings in agriculture and those in other 
branches will still be so great that the rural 
exodus, which has been proceeding since the 
eighteen-seventies, may be expected to continue. 
Hence a rational solution of the agricultural 
problem on a long-run view will apparently ne- 
cessitate continued mechanization and other ra- 
tionalization. 


—— 
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After this excursus into the distribution of the 
Swedish national income, we shall make some at- 
tempt at an international comparison. 

The estimates of national income for Germany, 
England and the United States are comparatively 
satisfactory. The figures available as from the 
year 1929 are given in table 6, which also con- 
tains index numbers serving as a basis of com- 
parison between the trend in the various coun- 
tries. This tabular summary shows that the 
course of developments in Sweden and England 
has been remarkably similar. In both countries 
the national income during the worst years of 
the trade depression was reduced by about 15 
per cent., reckoning from the level of 1929, and 
in both cases it has since risen above this basic 
level. Preliminary estimates for the year 1936 
yield the striking result that Sweden’s national 
income is about 10 per cent., and that of Eng- 
land? about 7 per cent. above the top figures 
reached in the peak year 1929. In Germany 
and the United States the decline during the 
years of depression was considerably greater. To 

* The previously cited report of the investigation instituted 
by the Ministry of Finance (Statens off. utr. 1936: 18, p. 132 ff.) 
contains material showing the magnitude of the national in- 
come in various countries, the aggregate income as well as 
the income per head of the population being reckoned in a 
common monetary unit. The figures given here for Sweden 
and Germany are taken from this report. The figures for 
England, which have been computed by Colin Clark, and for 
the United States, computed by the National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research, have been taken from a recently published 
article in the »Economist» (10 April 1937), where they have 
been adjusted with a view to better comparability. 


2 Cf. Colin Clark, »National Income ats its 
Economic Journal, June 1937, p. 308 ff. 


Climax>, 


Tab. 6. National income in England, Germany 
and the United States. 


In million units of 
the currency 


Ger- 7 Swe- 
many wiley den 


Index number (1929 = 100) 


Year cs 
Eng- 
land 


Ger- 


many 


Eng- 


land U. Se 


1929 | 3,869 | 75,949 
1930 | 3,817 | 70,223 


87,100|} 100} 100] 100] 100 
77,700 98) 99). 92] 89 


1931 | 3,383 157,458] 61,600] 89| 87| 76| 71 
1932 | 3,303 | 45,266 44,800) 84) 85) 60] 51 
1933 | 3,323 | 46,489| 42,100] 84] 86/ 61/ 48 
1934 | 3,678 | 52,454| 50,200] 94) 95| 69/ 58 


55,200|| 103 | 101 ms 63 


1935 | 3,897 | 57,273 


judge by the figures given here, the latter coun- 
try in 1933 must have had an income which bare- 
ly amounted to half the income of 1929. This 
astounding result, however, is perhaps partly 
due to the fact that the income for the year 1929 
has been estimated on a very high basis. In both 
countries there has since been a marked recovery}, 
though, owing to the low initial position, the 
level of 1929 has apparently not yet been reached. 

In the above figures, however, changes in the 
value of the monetary unit and in the size of the 
population have been disregarded. If due allow- 
ance is made for these factors, and if the na- 
tional income is reckoned per head of the popula- 
tion, we shall obtain a somewhat modified picture 
of the course of developments. The index num- 
bers in table 7 indicate in fact that the reduction 
in real income during the trade depression was 
larger in Sweden than in England. In 1935, 
however, we had got back to the same level as 
in England, and in 1936 this level was apparently 
surpassed. These changes in the real income have 
mainly affected savings. The estimated figures 
for the real consumption per head of the popula- 
tion show a much more even course. In England 
no distinct decline is noticeable during the two 
slump years 1932 and 1933, and in Sweden the 
reduction is not more than 3 to 4 per cent. As 

1 Since writing the above, we are informed that the natio- 
nal income of the United States for 1936 is estimated at about 
64 milliard dollars. This means a rise over the preceding 
year of 17 % The increase from 1934 to 1935 amounted to 


10 %, as may be seen from table 6, and from 1933 (the low 
point of depression) to 1934, 19 %. 


Tab. 7. National income per head, converted into 
Swedish kronor (with 1914 purchasing value). 


In Swedish kronor with 


1914 purchasing value Index number (1929 = 100) 


Year 
Ger- 
many 


Swe- | Eng- 


Eng-| Ger- | ,; 
ars: den | land 


Sweden U.S. 
land | many 


a. |b 
1929 |750\600| 939] 685 
1930 |755|605| 946) 656 
1931 |709|567| 878] 581 
1932 |659|/527| 861] 512 
1933 |674|539| 879) 536 
1934 |750\600| 968) 585 
1935 |8111649| 1,012| 696 


1,661|| 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 
1,495|| or | 101 | 96} 90 
1,284) 95] 94] 85'| 77 
1,034 85) “O2ZaN 75 62 
1,017|| 90| 94] 78) O61 
1,163] 100 | 103] 85 70 
1,237|| 108 | 108 |-102 75a 


1 Column a. reduced by 20 per cent. 
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for Germany and the United States the picture 
will naturally be somewhat brighter than in the 
first-mentioned case. This applies particularly 
to Germany, which in 1935 is found to have 
reached the level of 1929. For the United States 
‘the reduction of income during the slump is shown 
to be still very considerable. Despite the fine 
recovery made in 1934 and 1935 (in all nearly 
25 per cent.), there seems to be room for a con- 
tinuation at the same pace during the next few 
years. 

The absolute figures in table 7 must be judged 
with great caution. They indicate how the na- 
tional income per head would work out in the 
countries in question, if it is first reduced in 
each country to the pre-war value of the mon- 
etary unit (dividing by the cost-of-living index) 
and is then converted into Swedish kronor at 
the former parities. This method of calcula- 
tion will eliminate the effects of the abnormal 
fluctuations in the exchange rates which have 
occured in recent years. But we still have to 
take into account the deviations between the in- 
ternal purchasing power of the monetary unit 
and the pre-war gold parities reckoned with 
here. (Thus one dollar in the United States was 
not worth as much as 3:73 kr. in Sweden.) It 
should further be noted that the estimates of na- 
tional income have been based on different ma- 
terials and have been calculated on different 
lines. As previously indicated, there is reason to 
presume that a reduction of the Swedish figures 
by 20 per cent. (which has been made in a special 
column) will facilitate comparison with the fig- 
ures for foreign countries. Finally, it should be 
noted that the general prosperity of a country 
must be gauged not only by the magnitude of 
the national income, but also by its distribution. 
Thus it is scarcely possible to draw from this 


table any definite conclusions as to the degree 
of prosperity in the different countries, though 
it enables us to form a general idea on this sub- 
ject. : 

In conclusion, I append some figures for the 
Scandinavian countries and Finland, which seem 
to afford greater facilities for comparison. In 
this case the comparison may be confined to some 
sample figures for the national income per head 
of the population, converted, in accordance with 
the method indicated above, into pre-war kronor 
(the figures will be found in the previously 
cited report of the investigation instituted by the 
Ministry of Finance) : — 


1929 1933 
Sweden (after reduction by 20 per cent). . . 600 539 
Norway? if SoS Ses NAG ies ee eee 560 524 
Denmarkess, cp oyond 5" > eee ee 608 608 
Finland 5 sn) ice teats ate ee 296 331 


This tabular summary gives one the impres- 
sion that there is no very marked difference in 
regard to prosperity between Sweden, Norway 
and Denmark, but that Finland is on a much 
lower level than the other Northern countries. 
There is, however, reason to suppose that the 
actual difference is not so great as is indicated 
by the figures. The income of the Finnish rural 
population has presumably been estimated too 
low, and in the conversion of the currency into 
Swedish kronor (with the purchasing value of | 
1914) it has not been possible to make due al- 
lowance for the internal purchasing power of 
the Finnish mark. It should further be noted 
that the economic trend in recent years, which 
has been relatively unfavourable for Denmark 
(which has the highest figures in this table), 
but has been particularly favourable for Finland, 
must have entailed some equalization of the 
degree of prosperity in the Northern countries. 


AIMS AND MEASURES OF SWEDISH MONETARY POLICY 


The Government Bill providing for the con- 
tinued exemption of the Riksbank from the 
obligation to convert its notes into gold, which 
was passed by the Riksdag on the 26th May, 


involves some modification of Swedish mon- 
etary policy. For the benefit of foreign readers, 
we give below a summary of the aims of Swe- 
den’s monetary policy, as set forth in that Bill, 


——S 
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of the means recommended to enable the Riks- 
bank to carry out that policy, and of the powers 
conferred on the Bank for that purpose. 

The basic principle of the policy framed after 
the abandonment of the gold standard in 1931, 
namely that some stability in the price level 
should be aimed at, is still adhered to. It has, 
however, been considered desirable to avoid 
formulating that policy in such a way as might 
prevent the authorities responsible for the man- 
agement of the currency from paying due con- 
sideration to circumstances which cannot be 
exactly expressed in index numbers. 

The immediate aim of the monetary policy 
framed by the Government and Riksdag in 1932 
and 1933, when wholesale prices both at home 
and abroad were showing a falling tendency, was 
to endeavour to bring about a moderate rise of 
the level of wholesale prices in Sweden, with- 
out appreciably affecting the cost of living. In 
view of the general economic trend in the autumn 
of 1936 and the spring of 1937, which has been 
marked by a subtantial rise of world market 
prices, especially for certain raw products, this 
definition of policy obviously cannot be main- 
tained. It has now been laid down, instead, 
that the aim of the Riksbank, and indeed 
of economic policy in general, should be to 
endeavour to keep the price advance in check, 
and in any case to prevent a price movement 
of inflationary character. 

The aims of Sweden’s monetary policy are 
laid down by the Government and Riksdag. It 
is considered, however, that the ways and means 
to be adopted in different circumstances should 
be determined by the Directors of the Riksbank, 
who should bear the sole responsibility in this 
regard. But it is expected that the Riksbank, 
in considering ways and means, should do so in 
consultation with the Government, when measures 
which lie quite outside the sphere of the Riks- 
bank are contemplated as alternative, or supple- 
mentary, to the intervention of the Bank. 

In the above-mentioned Bill the Minister of 
Finance strongly emphasizes the advantages of 
the stable rate of exchange for the pound sterling 
which has been maintained by Sweden since the 
middle of 1933. But compared with the im- 


portance of checking too sharp a rise of prices, 
a matter which might become urgent in the im- 
mediate future, he considers that the stability 
of the krona rate of exchange must be relegated 
to the second place. A monetary policy which 
insists on maintaining the present rate of ex- 
change for sterling may, he observes, be in- 
compatible with endeavours to check a price ad- 
vance. But, he adds, it is evident that the 
measures which would presumably prove most 
effective in counteracting a price advance, not- 
ably a rise in the rate of exchange for the krona 
and a drastic tightening of the money market, 
are in themselves most undesirable, and should 
therefore be resorted to only for very weighty 
reasons. 

Immediately after the introduction of this Bill, 
in the middle of May, the Minister of Finance 
made an explanatory statement, mainly intended 
to correct certain misapprehensions about Swe- 
den’s monetary policy, especially in the foreign 
press. Referring to a statement made by him 
at the end of February, he declared that there 
was still no reason to suppose that a change 
in monetary policy would be necessary within a 
measurable future. In view of the fall of prices 
on the world market during the past month there 
was obviously less reason now to contemplate 
a lowering of the rate of exchange for the pound 
sterling. 

Certain methods for the attainment of the 
above indicated aims are outlined in a Memo- 
randum appended to the Bill and are discussed 
by the Minister of Finance. The following is a 
brief summary. 

A rising of the discount rate would presum- 
ably not be very effective in the present situa- 
tion, seeing that the commercial banks are in- 
dependent of advances from the Riksbank. In 
order to facilitate the tightening of the money 
market and to enable the Riksbank to control 
that market more effectively, open-market opera- 
tions and more rigorous regulations regarding 
the cash reserves of the commercial banks might 
be resorted to. 

The Riksbank itself does not hold sufficient 
Government securities to enable it appreciably to 
affect the money market by their sale. For this 
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reason the National Debt Office has been pro- 
visionally authorized (up to the end of May, 
1938) to supply the Riksbank with treasury bills 
or other State bonds in requisite amounts. It 
is intended that this measure should be carried 
into effect when the Directors of the Riksbank 
consider that they require such securities for the 
management of the currency, and submit a cor- 
responding request to the National Debt Office. 
The interest on these securities, which are to be 
used solely for open-market operations, is to be 
paid by the Riksbank. 

In virtue of a new law enabling the Govern- 
ment to issue special regulations regarding the 
cash reserves of banking companies, provision- 
ally in force, from the 1oth June, 1937, to the 
28th February, 1938, the Government have taken 
powers to bind part of the liquid assets of the 
commercial banks in the Riksbank. Under the 
permanent existing regulations the commercial 
banks are under obligation to hold at least 25 
per cent. of their sight deposits in very liquid 
assets. In accordance with the now provisional 
law the Government, if they consider it necessary 
in view of abnormal circumstances, may oblige 
all the commercial banks, or the larger banks 
only, to hold a certain proportion of these assets 
on deposit at the Riksbank. Such regulations 
may be issued at the request of the Directors 
of the Riksbank, after consultation with the 
Banks’ Inspection Board. 

It is suggested that the Riksbank could tighten 
the money market by availing itself of its powers 
to pay interest on certain deposits. This would 
tend to withdraw liquid funds from the money 
market. Such a measure might be adopted as an 
alternative to, or in conjunction with, the sale of 
Government securities. 

Seeing that the easiness of the Swedish money 
market is largerly due to the influx of foreign 
exchange, resulting from the favourable trend 
of the income surplus in Sweden’s balance of 


international payments, it seems that an increase 
of import trade should lead to some tightening 
of the money market. In this connection it 
should be noted that the Government are en- 
titled, without obtaining the express approval of 
the Riksdag, provisionally to reduce customs 
duties for monetary purposes. The Minister of 
Finance, however, considers that the results 
which could be attained by such measures would 
be of rather limited scope. 

It should further be mentioned that the Riks- 
dag has voted a grant of 70 million kronor for 
the purchase of goods abroad for storage in Swe- 
den, for the account of the State. It is intended 
that the State authority through which these 
purchases are to be made shall obtain the ne- 
cessary foreign currency from the Riksbank 
against State bonds, which the Bank may use 
for open-market operations. 

Certain measures of precaution have been taken 
to prevent any wild speculation on the stock ex- 
change. The commercial banks, in accordance 
with the proposal of the Riksbank, have entered 
into an agreement to grant advances on the 
security of shares only up to certain fixed limits. 
For most of the banks, however, this measure 
does not apparently involve any extension of 
the previously existing practice. Furthermore 
the Government have been empowered, when 
they consider it necessary in view of special 
circumstances, to increase the stamp duty on 
transactions in shares up to four times the 
present rate. These powers are available from 
the 1st July, 1937, to the end of May, 1938. 

The Minister of Finance observes in the 
Monetary Bill that it should be possible, in some 
measure, to damp any tendencies towards over- 
expansion by .over-balancing the budget. He 
points out in this connection that the Budgets of 
1935/36 and 1936/37 as well as the estimates for 
1937/38 are in conformity with a policy tending 
to equalize fluctuations in the economic trend. 
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The General Situation. The boom for Swed- 
ish commercial activity, in most branches, 
still continues. The business activity index of 
our bank, which is based on the clearing of com- 
mercial paper, shows for the past quarter an in- 
crease of about 28.6 per cent. in the volume of 
trade, as compared with the peak year 1929, and 
of 11.8 per cent. compared with the preceding 
quarter. Industrial production, which is of a 
boom-like character, particularly as regards the 
export industries, has, according to the estimates 
made by the Federation of Swedish Industries, 
risen in May about 42 per cent. above the level 
of 1929 and about 9 per cent. above that of last 
year. And the quarterly enquiries made by the 
Labour Board indicate that industrial companies, 
broadly speaking, consider that the demand for 
labour is larger than at any previous time. At 
the end of May the autumn crops were, in gen- 
eral, promising, and in most places it was thought 
that there were prospects of a record hay crop. 
The improved market for the products of the 
timber industries will presumably entail a large 
demand for labour for timber-floating and, as is 
reported, also for extensive timber-cutting in the 
summer. In view of these circumstances, the 
shortage of labour in agriculture, which had 


Employment in the Industry. 


The curve represents the supply of work* as stated by the Labour Board (scale right). 
The columns signify the number of working-hours in ne industry (scale left). 
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previously been rather serious, has been further 
aggravated. Owing to the great activity in the 
industrial world, there has been a marked short- 
age of skilled labour in many branches, and in 
most parts of the country unemployment is in- 
significant. In the building trade, however, where 
activity had previously prevailed, there were stop- 
pages of work, directly affecting some 20,000 
workers, during the greater part of the quarter, 
until this dispute was settled in the middle of 
June. In other respects peace has prevailed, 
broadly speaking, in the Swedish labour world. 

Concurrently with the animated discussion 
about the monetary policy of Great Britain and 
the United States, the rise in the prices of various 
raw materials on the world market culminated at 
the beginning of April. And after the first half 
of June both Moody’s (American) and Reuter’s 
(British) price indices for raw products have 
been below the previous bottom figure for the 
year. The Swedish official price indices have 
latterly shown a slight rise, but have not ex- 
ceeded the level of the year 1929. 

As for Swedish monetary policy, renewed as- 
surances have been given from official quarters 
that the authorities concerned do not contemplate 
an appreciation of the krona against sterling 
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| : : Paper ; 
Wood Pulp (estimated air-dry Pig |Wrought | 
Wood : and Tron Work- 
E Goods weight 1,000 tons) __|| Paste- Ore Iron /Ironand shox Butter Bacon | 
xports ato ME Wibasd Exports 1.000| ee Steel Producial + t 
‘m? |\chan-| St- | Sul- | petal 1,000 tons | 1000| 1,000 lyin ye] | 
a "eal phite | phate ryan nS | tons | tons pay 
Jan.—May Jan.—Ma 
1929 . .| 1,191|} 79.8} 291.3] 147.4] 518.5 || 189.00 1929 . .| 3,218] 24.42] 55.66 | 44.9 | 9,289| 8,010 
1930 . .| 1,407] 83.0] 278.7] r11.1| 472.8 || 186.58 1930) 25 4,366 | 17.96| 44.24} 54.8 |11,974| 10,814 
1931. .| 547] 62.8] 188.3! 104.5] 355.6 || 164.35 1931 . 1,583 | 16.75] 31.19 | 36.8 | 8,998 | 13,677 
1932. .| 801} 44.8] 156.9] 114.3! 316.0 | 201.64 1932 . .| 729] 10.30] 24.99 | 26.5 | 5,684) 10,354 
1933. .| 871] 101.9] 249.0] 143.9] 494.7 || 199.53 1933. -| QIO0| 24.82] 24.66] 23.4 | 5,245] 8,399 
1934 . .| 879]| 110.2} 317.3] 218.0] 645.5 || 224.82 1934 . .| 2,227) 27.46| 40.95 | 28.9 | 9,196] 8,698 
1935 . .|  767|| 86.5| 321.7] 227.1| 635.3 || 252.59 1035. 2,916 | 34.25] 40.95| 33.1 | 8,921] 5,652 
1936 . .| 825] 102.9] 378.6] 277.3] 758.8 || 254.37 1936 . .| 4,117| 37.63| 44.76| 36.8 | 6,463) 5,594 
1937 - | 760]] 92.9! 449.9| 309.5| 852.3 || 272.73 1937 - -| 4,870] 49.38| 57.26| 42.4 | 8,236) 5,961 
* Includes only the products of large exporting workshops. 
within a measurable future. The enabling June foreign currency holdings and a gold stock 


measures designed to strengthen the financial 
powers of the Riksbank in case of emergency 
are summarized in another article in this is- 
sue, 

Though the nervousness about a possible ap- 
preciation of the krona against sterling has been 
allayed, the effects of the action taken by the 
Swedish exporters in order to secure themselves 
against losses on the rates of exchange (forward 
sales of sterling), as also, apparently, of foreign 
speculation in the appreciation of the krona, are 
still noticeable. During the first five months 
of this year the currency reserves have shown 
‘quite an insignificant decrease, despite the repur- 
chases of Swedish bonds in foreign hands, and 
despite the surplus of imports, which is normal 
at this season, and which has been augmented 
this year both in volume and in value. During 
the same period foreign balances in Swedish 
banks increased by more than 155 million kronor, 
including sums amounting to 125 million kronor 
deposited by foreign banks. This has contributed 
to swell the holdings of the commercial banks 
(mainly the three principal banks) on which no 
interest is obtained, so that in May they amounted 
to no less than 718 million kronor, or more than 
the aggregate funds of all the Swedish banks 
taken together. The Riksbank — to which the 


net currency holdings of the commercial banks. 


have also been transferred — had on the 23rd 


booked at 898 and 534 million kronor respectively. 
The aggregate market value of these reserves 
may be estimated at more than twice the value 
of the note circulation, amounting to 822 million 
kronor. 

The abundant supply of money in the country 
is illustrated by the fact that the deposits with 
the commercial banks at call or short notice 
amounted in May to 1,011 million kronor, as 
compared with 785 million kronor at the same 
time last year. This increase is due in several 
cases, to the cash holdings of industrial com- 
panies deposited with banks pending return of 
capital to the shareholders, as well as to the re- 
demption of bond loans, etc. As regards de- 
posits at long notice the bank statistics are 
not particularly enlightening, in view of the 
restrictions on the receipt of such deposits 
from others than existing customers. Neverthe- 
less the total deposits approximately balance the 
advances. The demand for advances has not 
been large during the past quarter. The level 
of interest has, broadly speaking, remained un- 
changed, except for a transitory tightening of 
the yield on bond loans. 

Foreign trade has continued to increase both 
as regards exports and, still more so, as regards 
imports. The import surplus for the first five 
months of the year is thus 147 million kronor, as 
compared with 103 million kronor last year. 


Price Index of the Board of Trade. 


= all goods. 
HS aaa = raw products. 
(Average 1913 = 100.) 


Index Numbers for Shares of 11 typical 
Swedish Industrial ta 


eetarolai lead 
Laid up Swedish Tonnage. 


(1,000 tons gross) 


Millions of Axle-Kilometers travelled by 
Loaded Goods Trucks on the State 2 eat 


noe saaeeny 
2 ee We ees 
«SE 


Everywhere except in the first diagram the dotted line — where it occurs — indicates the original figures 


and the solid line the moving 12 months’ averages, 
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Export of Sweden. 


Mill.kr. 


Export of Paper Pulp. 


(Estimated air-dry weight in 1,000 tons.) 


Export of Products of the Engineering Works. 
(Mill. kr.) 


Import of Coal and Coke. 


(1,000 tons.) 


SS | 
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Imports Exports Surplus of the following table, where the quotations are 
imports given in percentage of par. 
Million kronor Nuariber 
a i 
Jan.—May 1929. .... 672 594 78 of Com- 5 
> > 1930 697 600 97 pain ee 
: Engineering Workshops 4 211 204 I91 192 190 
> Fo BOE Gcew cles 572 392 180 Tihaher send hale 
> F152 Revere! cic 470 341 129 Tndustriest. sees, 182 188, 172) (173 0eeeae 
> LOS3t ek pecsss 26 I 85 Combined Industries 
x ; “i e Ae e (Wood and Steel) 2 203. 217. = 189) 193 107, 
. 6 6 Total above Com- 
2 ea a De a 15 panies... .. II 199 203 184 186 188 
é P SIGGOW na. 634 531 n03 Banking Companies 4 203 193 183 183 184 
> ry ESR RA Se ies 819 672 147 


The sawmills have now sold roughly 75 per 
cent. of their output for the year, and it is ex- 
pected that the demand for wood goods will 
completely absorb all that can be produced. The 
estimated output for the current year, of the 
pulp mills has been practically sold in its entirety. 
About three-fourths of next year’s output of 
chemical pulp has been sold, and more than half 
of the output of mechanical pulp for that year. 
In view of the difficulty of judging the trend 
in the prices of raw materials, the paper mills 
have shown caution in concluding long-term 
contracts at fixed prices. Newsprint for delivery 
this year is apparently not obtainable in any 
large lots, and the producers of wrapping paper 
were well supplied with orders in the early sum- 
mer, when the slack season set in. The con- 
sumption of iron is still very large, though the 
demand has been affected somewhat by the dis- 
pute in the building trade. There is also a big 
demand for Swedish iron in foreign countries. 
The Swedish iron works, however, are fully oc- 
cupied with production for the home market, 
and indeed, owing to the shortage of raw mate- 
rials, have found themselves constrained to ‘“‘ra- 
tion” the orders. The production statistics of the 
Federation of Swedish Industries indicate that 
the engineering workshops and closely related in- 
dustries have markedly increased their produc- 
tion, and that most other branches of manufacture 
likewise show greater activity. 


The Stock Market. The fluctuations in the 
prices of the leading industrial and bank shares 
listed on the Stockholm Exchange are shown in 


In consequence of the nervousness about the 
monetary policy both of Sweden and of other 
countries, the quotations for shares on the stock 
exchange, broadly speaking, fell somewhat in 
April and May, but have recovered in June. It 
should be noted that the dividend coupons of a 
large number of shares were presented for pay- 
ment in the course of the quarter. Transactions 
in shares on the stock exchange have been com- 
paratively small, amounting during the quarter 
per day to 1.26 million kronor, as compared 
with 1.54 million kronor at the same time last 
year. 

The recovery of share prices is obviously at- 
tributable to the decline of commodity prices on 
various markets, which has conduced to allay 
nervousness about an impending general rise in 
the costs of production, as well as to offi- 
cial assurances that no change in monetary po- 
licy was contemplated. Other factors which 
have contributed to this improvement are that 
the companies’. statements of accounts for this 
year are expected to be at least as favour- 
able as those for 1936, and that the yield on the 
present share prices may be regarded as satis- 
factory at the existing low level of interest. This 
is illustrated by figures compiled at our bank, 
showing the relation between dividend and share 
prices as regards (1) the larger banks and (2) 
industrial companies whose shares are listed on 
the stock exchange. Only those companies which 
carry on manufacturing business or mining in 
Sweden (thus not holding, patent, or transport 
companies, etc.) have been included in the fig- 
ures for industrial companies, besides which a few 
companies which have not paid any dividend for 


| 
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1936 have been excluded. In relation to the share 
prices at the end of June the dividend paid for 
1936 corresponds to a yield of 4.14 per cent. as 
regards nine commercial banks, to 4.06 per cent. 
in the case of three industrial companies whose 
shares are listed also on foreign stock exchanges, 
and to 4.13 per cent. as regards the 41 remaining 
industrial companies. 


The Bond Market. The following table 
gives approximate figures for the effective in- 
terest (in percentage) corresponding to the mar- 
ket value of representative Swedish bonds during 
the last few months. 


Num- 1 KS Ie ater 
ber of 15/ 16 16 16 14 15/6 29 
Swedish Government. loans Peis ieda he SP io 
BEMRRERCED, me wee 1 3.05 3.03 3.05 3.12 3.13 3.07 3.08 
4 % Amort. 1932—81. 
onveloseece sf 215 2.28 2.33 2.05 2.117 2,11 2.26 
Morigage Banks. 
MereCOnvNTO4Y 4 9. « 2 2.15 2.20 2.47 2.26 2.18 2.05 2.18 


4 % Amort. 1884—1959 1 
City of Stockholm. 
4*/2 % Amort. 1918—57. 


3.08 3.03 3.14 3.17 3.20 3.20 3.17 


ConvelL940 27. . . TF 2:95 2.88 3.04.2.95 3.10 3.26 3.26 
Industrial Companies. 
4/2 % Conv.1940 . . I 2.43 2.43 2.69 2.82 2.71 2.86 2.76 


5 % Conv. 1937—42 . 5 3,01 3.05 3.02 3.17 3.19 3.15 3.15 


Also on the bond market the nervousness caused 
by the press discussions of monetary policy has 
led to transitory falls of prices. Other factors 
which have worked in the same direction are that 
the material available for investments has been 


somewhat more abundant, and that the general 
tendency to convert loans prematurely has con- 
duced to confirm investors in their waiting at- 
titude. The subsequent recovery is partly due 
also to the dispute in the building trade, in that 
the offers of bonds from the mortgage banks, 
especially the Stadshypotekskassan, then dimin- 
ished. At the end of the quarter the prices for 
Government loans were, broadly speaking, the 
same as at the beginning of the quarter, whilst 
there has been some decline in the prices of other 
bonds. As regards mortgage loans with a dura- 
tion of ten years, up to 60 per cent. of the asses- 
sed value of the property, the yield was main- 
tained unchanged at 3.25 %. 

The principal bond loans issued during the 
quarter were the following: 


Rate of Face Issue 
Issued by: interest value in price in 
in % kronor % 
Gity of Stockholm... < = 3"/4 25,000,000 I01 
Dalslands Jamvaigs AB. ... . 3 2,000,000 5 
AB Bristors: Brake Gos) «) on 4 2,CO0,000 - 
AB. Umea Trimassefabriker . . 3*/2 1,500,000 100” 
> > > (loan 
against, certificates) . 5. . « 4'/2 2,000,000 1007 
Holmsunds ABS je. en. « 3/2 5,500,000 = 
Kramforsi:ABy.iae i as 3/2 24,000,000 2 
StrémendsvAB. eis Gls. s, Guiby  isecleees 
Svanoe ABs ogee ar cio 3'/2 3,600,000 a 
Trivaru AB. Svartvik .... . 3'/2 9,500,000 2 
GCitwiot-Oslory amelie a asu 1 4 12,000,c0CO=— «99 


* Sold privately. 
? On exchange for bonds of earlier loans 100 %, on cash 
subscription 101 %. 
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Some Statistical Data Concerning 
Currency Reserve, Stock of Gold, Note Circulation. 
Net Claims of Banks on Abroad The Riksbank’s 
million kronor Stock of Gold and 
(End of month) Stock of Gold Net Sisime on | Note Circulation 
ews roa “VWI: 
Riksbank Commercial banks Total (million kr.) (million kr.) (million kr.) 
1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 193 5| 1936 | 1937 | 1935 | 1936 1937 | 1935 | 1936| 1937 1935 | 1936 | 1937 
Jan... .. . .|| §60 | 598 | 734 | 189 | 242 | 101 | 759 | 840 835 351 | 429 | 529 | 911| 1027 | 1263| 620 | 702 | 804 
Feb. 355 593 | 818 | 200 | 228 |—32 | 755 | 821 | 786 | 351 | 440 | $30 | 906} 1033] 1348] 620 | 712 | 797 
Marche 1.0050 6) < 575 | 831 | 150 | 220 |—53 | 750 | 795 | 778 | 352 | 454 | 531 952 | 1029 | 1362 | 646 | 741 | 826 
I (Average) | 572 | 589 | 794 | 180 | 230 | 5 | 752 | 819 | 799 | 351 | 441 | 530 | 923| 1030 | 1324| 629 | 718 | 809 
April sane isla. 609 | 544 | 827 | 149 | 236 |—51 | 758 | 780 a 352 | 401 | 532 | 961| 1005} 1359| 652 | 744 | 812 
May erwts. cece 5 622 | 5 874 | 159 | 246 |—56 | 781 | 752 | 818 | 354 | 484 | 533 | 976] 990/1407| 632 728 | 800 
June ..... 614 | 496 | 907 | 175 | 2 789 | 756 355 | $09 | 534 | 969] 1005 | 1441] 674 | 755 | 826 
Il (Average) || 615 | 515 | 869 | 161 | 247 776 | 763 354 | 485 | 533 | 969| 1000/ 1402| 653 | 742 813 
ulyceeeeuat,* 2 622 | 518 19t | 238 813 | 756 350 | 510 978 | 1028 659 | 739 
AU ping eet aon 618 | 533 209 | 252 827 i 5 | 358 | 511 976 | 1044 672 | 756 
Siglie G6. bone 658 | 556 192 | 258 850 | 814 363 | 526 1021 | 1082 711 | 789 
III (Average) || 633 | 536 197 | 249 830 | 785 359 | 516 992 | 1051 681 | 761 
Oct eee. = 638 | 604 206 | 212 844 | 816 384 | 526 1022 | 1130 709 | 796 
INGE, Sat Bao 616 | 652 223 | 179 839 | 831 398 | 528 1014] 1180 700 | 785 
Decaic ase. <> 629 | 717 230 | 157 859 | 874 408 | 529 1037 | 1246 748 | 845 
IV (Average) || 628 | 658 220 | 183 847 | 840 396 | 528 1024 | 1185 719 | 809 
The figures comprise balances with foreign banks : 
Notes and holdings of foreign bills and foreign bonds less At end of month. Monthly averages 
amounts due to foreign banks 


Rates of Exchange. 


a eee 


Nominal Quotations of the Commercial Banks (Monthly Averages) 


eh ES iad 


ae! ee 6. fe. 


pd te 0 ay te 


Oct 


Cae ie tg 


| IV (Average) 


Paris 


Kr. for 100 francs 


Kr. for 100 Rmk 


Berlin 


London _ New York 
Kr. for £ 1 Kr. for $ 1 
1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1935 
aa Le ee | ee eee 
19.404 | 19.402 | 19.400 | 3.972 3.918 3.961 | 26.187 
19.405 | 19.400 | 19.400 | 3.988 3.888 3.970 | 26.308 
19.401 | 19.401 | 19.400 | 4.072 3.910 3.980 | 27.028 
19.403 | 19.401 | 19.400 | 4.011 3.905 3-970 | 26.508 
19.400 | 19.403 | 19.408 4.019 3.931 3.954 | 26.567 
19.400 | 19.400 | 19.402 | 3.975 3.908 3.935 | 26.217 
19.400 | 19.400 | 19.400 | 3.938 3.871 3.939 | 26.066 
19.400 | 19.401 | 19.403 | 3.977 | 3-903 | 3.943 | 26.283 
19.403 | 19.400 3.923 3.869 26.020 
19.400 | 19.400 3.912 3.867 25.935 
19.400 | 19.400 3-939 3.856 25.982 
19.401 | 19.400 3.925 3.864 25.979 
19.401 | 19.400 3.960 3.965 20.113 
19.403 | 19.400 3.947 3-975 26.012 
19.400 | 19.400 3.940 3.961 26.043 
19.401 19.400 3.949 3-967 26.056 


* Up to September 25th 1936, inclusive. — ? Up to June 28th 1937, inclusive. 


1936 


25-974 
25.990 
25.960 
25-975 
25.928 
25.764 
25.533 
25.742 
25.646 
25.485 
*25.343 
*25.491 
18.542 
18.510 
18.500 
18 517 


1937 1935 
18.500 | 159.558 
18.504 | 160.104 
18.324 | 164.990 
18.443 | 161.551 
17.838 | 162.337 
17.654 | 160.481 

717.566 | 159.648 
717.686 | 160.822 
158.741 
158.278 
158.780 
158.600 
159.593 
159.058 
158.946 
159.199 


1936 |. 1937 
158.630] 169.521 
158.550| 160,000 
158.330| 160.380 
158.503 | 159.967 
158.370| 159.433 
157.860] 158.333 
156.261 | 158.083 
157.497 | 158.616) 
156.297 
155-702 
1$5.120 
155.706 
159.741 
100.370 
159.792 
150.968 
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Sweden’s Economic Position. 


Commercial Banks, Stock Exchange. 


Commercial banks Quotations Shares sold 
— of I1 typical 
Loans Bills Redis- Cash Swedish Industrial|\°" the Stockholm 
Deposits incl. bills rediscoun- counted +775 Shares Stock Exchange 
(million kr.) ted (million kr.) (million kr.) (million kr.) Tnx (1000 kr.) 
1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1935 | 1936 1937 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 
Jan. 3617 | 3736 | 3935 | 3826| 3809 | 3964| 0.0 | 0.0 | 0.0 | 382 | 376 | 598 || 139 | 142 | 191 | 927 | 1361| 1651 
Ss ar 3619 | 3723 | 3988 | 3852 | 3845 | 4019| 0.0 | 0.0 | 0.0 | 359 | 348 | 702 || 139 | 143 | 196 | 583 | 1930| 2689 
March . . . . || 3663| 3764 | 4064 | 3906 | 3882 | 4064] 0.0 | 0.0 | O.0 | 390 | 280 | 756 | 133 | 147 | 199 | 531 | 2439| 2531 
I (Average) || 3633 | 3741 | 3990 | 3861 | 3845 | 4016| 0.0 | 0.0 | Oo | 374 | 335 | 685 || 137 | 144 | 195 | 680 | 1910 2290 
vphailos ka ae 3620 | 3749 | 4046 | 3917 | 3918 | 4076| 0.0 | 0.0 | O.0 | 360 | 280 | 727 || 136 | 157 | 203 | 441 | 1950] 1818, 
Mayers we. 3586 | 3683 | 4057 | 3920 | 3899 | 4067| 0.0 | 0.0 | O.0 | 284 | 208 | 728 || 138 | 157 | 18 18 | 1350] 1239 
Lr 3 3716 3908 | 3878 0.0 | 0.0 298 | 281 139 | 155 | 186 | 834 |1329| 709 
II (Average) || 3604 | 3716 39015 0.0 | 0.0 314 | 256 138 | 156 | ror | 631 | 1543| 1255 
Malygos vy). s 3692 | 3772 3880 | 3874 0.1 | O.0 398 | 383 141 | 168 635 | 2087 
IS © 3671 | 3802 3874 | 3881 0.0 | 0.0 332 | 417 142 | 168 873 1340 
eps pees hs | 3718 | 3873 3883 | 3912 0.0 | 0.0 400 | 452 134 | 163 518 | 1154 
III (Average) || 3694 | 3816 3879 | 3889 0.0 | 0.0 377 | 417 139 | 166 675 | 1527 
RCE Gs hi 3737 | 3804 3861 | 3926 0.0 | 0.0 445 | 503 136 | 173 644 | 1561 | 
SIGN A) ene 3634 | 3790 3878 | 3971 0.0 | 0.0 313 | 405 136 | 185 541 | 2082 
MeCmn ys cs 3632 | 3833 3828 | 3992 0.0 | Our 351 | 465 138 | 183 726 | 1801 
IV (Average) || 3 3 3856 | 3963 0.0 | 0.0 370 | 458 137 | 180 637 | 1815 
Cash in hand, credit 
noses Deposits from and loans to the public within the balances on cheque Prices at middle See hes | 


country (at the end of the respective month) 


Riksbank et cetera Of month 


business day | 


Rates of Interest and Price Level. 


eel” eye. “a, 


Ce 


ch gw a ead 


June 
II (Average) 


Se ye 


Fe eK Oe 


aie te a, 
es ee 


Dec. 


Aion oem, Ae 


IV (Average) 


Notes 


Rediscount Rate | 


of the Riksbank 
(%) 


i} 


Yield of Bonds 


Wholesale ae znnee (Board 


1935 | 1936 | 1937 


2.00 
Z.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.co 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 


2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 


2.00 
2.00 


Monthly averages 


Cost of Living 
Index 


(July 1914 = 100) 


1935 | 1936 | 1937 
155 ase 158 
155 158 161 
156 158 162 
157 | 157 


of Trade) 
(%) (1913 = 100) 
Govt. Loans | Industrial Loans All Goods Raw Materials 
1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1935 | 1936| 1937 || 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 
3.03 | 3-29| 3.05] 3-59] 3-72 3.01 PeSaetTS 1) 120) | 2429) 105 | 127 
| 3.04 | 3.25] 3.03] 3-59 3-62 | 3.05 l1 115 118 132 | 112 | 115 | 129 
3.09 | 3.25| 3.05] 3-57| 3-55] 3.02] 115 | 118 | 136 | 111 | 115 | 131 
3.05 | 3.26] 3.04] 3.58| 3.63) 3.03] 115 | 118 | 132 | 112 | 15 | 129 
3.18 | 3.15 | 3.12] 3.58] 3-50| 3>z]| 115 | 118 | 138 | 111 | 114 | 132 
3.15] 3.17| 3-13 | 3-60] 3-43] 3.19|| 11 11S | 139'| VIL | 113 | 134 
3.18 | 3.17] 3.07| 3.65] 3-43] 3.15]] Il 118 13 113 
3.17| 3.16] 3.11] 3.61] 3.45| 3.17] 115 | 118 112 | 113 
3.24| 3.18 3.62 | 3.29 116 | 119 113 | 11 
2.221\4.12 3.62 | 3.31 115 | 120 110 | Il 
3.25 | 3.06 3162) 3.27 15 | 122 LTT 11S 
3.24] 3.12 | 3.62 | 3.29 115 | 120 112 | 116 
3.40 | 3.08 3.93 | 3-34 II 123 116 | 120 
3.32 | 3.06 3.87 | 3.24 113 | 12 116 | 121 
3.36] 3.05 2.85: 3.05 118 | 12 116 | 124 
3.36 | 3.06 3.88 | 3.25 118 | 124 116 | 122 
Calculated on market prices at Calculated on prices ruling at 
middle of months middle of months 


Refers to end 
of quarters 


| : 3S, & | | 
(ts, 
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Trade and Industry. 
Roost cri go) Sara dsc Export of Forest Products 
(million kr.) 
Excess of Imports d Pl d 
Import Export —) or "Wood Goods” Mee per leds Poncned 
erat 1000 stds 1000 tons 1000 tons 
1935 | 1936 | 1937 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1935 | 1936| 1937|| 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 1935 | 1936 | 1937 
| | 
Jan. 109 | 134 | 142 | 83 | 106 | 123 | —26|—28]—19!| 31] 46] 30 | 142.0/176.0 205.5! 44.4] 52.5] 51.2 
eb weaee 4 2 a: 99 | 115 | 133 | 80} 91] 115 | —19| —24| —18 Silla 8 | 88.6) 95.9] 102.5] 48.4| 47.6 50.7 
March .. . ./ 111 | 126] 160 | 82] 94 | 114 | —29|—32/—46]} 10] 12] 10 46.0] 47.2 .2) 52.5| 54.8| 56.6 
I (Average) | 106 | 125 | 145 | 82] 97 | 117 | —24| —28| —28]| 16] 23] 16 92.2| 106.4| 122.7) 48.4| 51.6| 52.8 
April ieee 126 | 130 | 199 | 100 | 112 | 149 | —26/—18/—so] 1 15 | 16 | 170.3} 206.3] 190.1] §4.1| 51.0] 62.2 
May eget v8 122 | 130 | 184 | 117 | 129 | 171 |— 5|— 1|/—13]} 6 64 | 58 | 188.4] 233.4] 294.0] $3.1] 48.4 52.0 
PUNE ois linc. * 109 | 121 109 | 126 O|+ 5 101 | 103 172.2| 202.8 45.5| 41.1 
II (Average) || 119 | 127 109 | 122 —10|— 5 61 | 61 177.0| 214.2 50.9 | 46.8 
july perc nas 24 115 | 132 LIZ) |, 132 —3 fe) 85 | 91 178.2| 217.1 42.6 | 46.6 
iN, 6.6 Babee 120 | 126 118 | 136 — 2|+10 87 | 96 188.6] 198.9 59.2] 56.1 
Septse.5 ss mi 125 | 142 117 | 140 — 8|-— 2 73g 224.0] 216.8 49.5 | 47.1 
Ill (Average) || 120 | 133 116 | 136 — 4|+ 3 82 | 93 190.9| 210.9 50.4] 49.9 
OCT Rhu corte 2 145 | 160 122 145 —23| —15 65] 95 214.1] 172.8 $4.4] 56.0 
Novara 1 153 | 154 123 ener —30/ — 3 70 | 100 238.7| 230.6 53-9 | 54.9 
Dec. ge haa apy 135 | 150 128 | 144 —7\- Scone 249.1| 263.0 $0.1] 49.8 
IV (Average) || 144 | 155 124 | 147 —20|— 8 73 | 88 234.0] 222.1 52.8 | 53.6 
Petersburg Estimated air-dry 
Notes standard = 4.67 m® weight 


OO 


March ths MNS 
I (Average) 
Aprils. a wee 


Il atecages 
ARGU a arse Re SS 


pip Re a ge. 08: 


IV (Average) 


Notes 


Export of adedane i Supply of Indust-|| Waggon-axle |[jnemployment in 
Export of Iron Ore Workshop , rial Work Kilometres of Trade Unions 
rOOGT tone Products according to F eder. Tacaset rests loaded Trucks @) 
million kr, _jof Swed. Industries on State Railways 
(1935 =100) 

1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 1935 | 1936 | 1937|| 1935 | 1936 | 1937 

463 | 659 | 696 523 6.88 | 8.14]) 96 | 103 | 113 | 34.1] 34.4 Ae 22.5| 19.0] 16.2 

442 | 686 | 786] 6.08 | 6.93 | 7.58! 97 | 104 | 114 . 35-3 | 37-0] 37.8] 20.2] 18.0] 14.8 

539 | 751 | 958] 7.42] 8.26| 8.85|| 98] 105 | 116 : : > | 41.0} 39.8] 41.3]] 18.5] 16.5] 14.3 

481 | 699 | 813] 6.24] 7.36) 8.19] 97 7 114 || 3.51 | 3.71 | 4.01]| 36.8] 37.1 | 39.6] 20.4| 17.8] 15.1 

574 | 748 | 980]] 7.55] 7.59| 9.52]] 99 | 1 118 : : .37-5| 39-6] 43.3]) 16.1] 13.8] -t1.1 
484 744 835 6.86 | 8.12 | 8.30] 100 | 107 | 118 . 40.9] 41.7| 47.6] 12.1] 10.2 
459 | 948 | 1098 | 6.75 | 7.07 100 | 107 : . 36.4 | 37-4 11.2] 9.3 
506 | 813 | 971 || 7.05| 7.93 100 | 107 3-71 | 3.82 38.3 | 39.6 13.1 | 10.1 
563 | 905 6.49 | 7.33 100 | 107 . : 39.7| 42.2 9.9] 8.x 
585 | 751 7.49 | 7.36 100 | 109 40.4.| 43.0 10.3] 8.0 
506 | 861 6.61 | 7.48 Ior | 111 : . 40.8 | 45.6 Il.o} 8.6 
551 | 8390 6.86 | 7.39 100 | 109 3-73) 3:91 40.3 | 43.6 10.4| 8.2 
515 | 9o2 8.59 | 9.09 102 | 112 : °. 42.2| 44.7 12.7] 10.3 
72 | 806 6.99 | 8.26 103 | 113 38.9 | 44.7 14.9| 12.3 
12 | 632 7.53| 7.32 103 | 114 : . 34.7 | 40.1 21.3| 17.5 
533 | 780 7.70 | 8.22 103 | 113 3-76 | 3.97 38.6 | 43.5 16.3 | 13.4 
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Terms of Redemption : 
Tilgungsmodalitdten Prices (bid) 
te Interest Noticrungen (Geld) 
_ Drawings Redeemable 5 
i er : DCU aah |) oe ee 
eae in Whole 4 
__ Purchase re > ins- 
P= Riichkauf Konvertibel termine I 9 3 i, 
— Perpetual Loan "¢ so Te hee de, We 
Quoted on the Stock Exchange F% Staatsrente 99/3 | 9%, | 8/5: 9/6 An der Borse eingefiihrt 
Since Spee JARNVAGS BERGSLAGERNAS JARNVAGS 
T B. (Railway) 4 % 1898 conv. | 1912—1961 D *5/;——*5/7 1107 {109 | — |107 A.-B. (Eisenbahn) 4 % 1898 honv. 
acl te GRANGES- at 110 % 2% II0 % TRAFIK A.-B. GRANGES- 
(ir eats BERG—OXELOSUND 
ton Ore) 4 » 1922. . .|1927—1944 D "le 1932 | */4— 2/20}103 |103*/a]/103 |1037/4 (Eiseners) 4 » 1922 

2 ’ 4'/2 » 1930. . «| 1935—1960 D *S/zx 1940 |*5/s—*5/1t|104"/2| — | — |1043/4 > > 4'/2 » 1930 
Teach: ene n S /a > 1932. . . | 1937—1952 D /s 1942 | '/s—/:x|108 | — | — |108 > > 5'/2 > 1932 

ean & Iron Pro- : HELLEFoRS Bruks A.-B. 

aye. Be. 4 © 3 1935.. 4 «1 1940—TO600D ™S/y 1 ™3/3—15/9 |103%/a) — | — la Li. . Hol: 
HoLMENS Bruxs & a : ‘seaman me 9 ee Hccacanieae S hateael 

FABRIKS A.-B. (Pulp BRIKS A.-B. (Papier, 

Paper & Cotton Holzmasse u. Baum- 

Goods)... ...4 » 1935. . .|1941—1960 D S/ro 1945 |*5/4—*5/t0]103 | — | —_ |103"/s wollwaren) ....+.4 »1935 
KrANGEDE A.-B.. . . 3'/2 » 1936. . . | 1942—1966 D 8/5 1946 |'5/s—"5/x1]102 | — | — |103 | KRANGEDE A BED *.Y fata gs 
LuossAVAARA—KIIRUNA- LUOSSAVAARA—KIIRUNA- 

VAARA A.-B. (Iron VAARA A.-B, (Zisen- 

Ore) ee TEES. ; pe eat O3ct: . . | 1931—1955 D *5/, 1940 |t5/4—*5/1/104 | — | — |105 ers) 4*/2 » 1930° 

> > > 5 » 192 . . | 1938—1 D "ra 1938 | '/e— 1/t2|10 10. — |I10 > > > > 1928* 
MarMA-LANGRORs A.-B. a 73 3 z MARMA-LANGRORS ate : 

(Pulp and Timber) .4 » 1935. . -|1940—1955 D ro 1945 | t/4—/t0 |103 — | — |103*/2 (Holemasse und Holz) 4 » 1935 
SVENSKA SOCKER- SVENSKA SOCKER- 
bo mee pine: (Sugat) 3°/4> 1936. . . | 1937—1951 D Hr 1946 | ¥/4—*/t0 [1013/,]102 | 1013/4| 1017/s 4 pane ee 3/4 > 1936 

whe LSM. ELEFON A.-B. L. M. : 

Ericsson (Tele- Ericsson (Fern- 

phones) .fee4 S808 6° > 1927. |... | 1928—1947-D 5/20 1937 |*5/4—25/t0|1027/4|/102 | — |101"/4 Sprecher) -;<2 ae" ee 2 10287 
UDDEHOLMs A.-B.(Wood UppDEHOLMS A.-B. (Zisen- 

and Iron products) 4%/2 » 1930. . . | 1940—1970 D ra 1940 | */e—t/t2 |106 | — | — |1053/4 u. Holzwaren) 47/2 » 1930 

ul al 5 » 1921 conv. | 1931—1953 D 5/3 1939 |*5/3—75/9 |104 — fo) [Od > > 5 » 1921 konv. 
Approximate Prices (bid) 
Not eee sy the Stock Approx. Kurse (Geld) An der Bérse nicht eingefiihrt 
xchange 

A. B. Borors (War Material) 3*/4 % 1937| 1941—1957 D 5/s 1947 |%5/s—*5/:2| — '100 1007/4! 1007/4 A. B. Borors (Kriegsmaterial) 3*/4? % 1937 

ALLMANNA SVENSKA ELEKTRI- ALLMANNA SVENSKA ELEKTRI- 

ska A.-B. (ASEA) (Elec: ska A.-B. (ASEA) (Zekizi- 

trical Machinery). . . . . 5 % 1929) 1930—1954 D ™/3 1939 | 7/s— "/g |104"/2|104 {104 |104 sche Maschinen) .....5 % 1929 
REDERI A.-B. SVENSKA LLOYD REDERI A.-B. SVENSKA LLOYD 

(Shipping). . . . 67/2 % 1920 conv. | 1928—1942 D 5/,—%5/0 |TO5 |105 |105 |105 (Reederei) . . . . . 6*/2 % 1920 konv. 
SVENSKA ‘TANDSTICKS A.-B. SVENSKA TANDSTICKS A.-B. 

Wiiatchese. ca eke. 1 E65 $1931) 1930—"1950"D 2/, 194t | 2/x— */, |1O5 | 105*/2|1043/4/ 105 (Ziindholzer). . . . . + +5 %1931 
TELEFON A.-B. L. M. ERIcs- TELEFON A.-B. L. M. ErIcs- 

son (Telephones), Regist- son (Fernsprecher), Schuld- 

ered certificates. . . . . . 5%/2 » 1931) 1941—1951 D 5/6 19363 |*5/6—*5/y0) 105 */2|105*/2|103*/2|/ 104 verschreibungen ... . .5*/2> 1931 

SKANDINAVISKA KREDIT A.-B., SKANDINAVISKA KREDIT A.-B., 

Registered certificates . . 3%/2> 1937 Malttrity Riickzahlung 1939° — |103 |103 |100*/2|1017/2 Schuldverschreibungen . . . 3°/,% 1937 
"9/3 1949 
INTERNATIONAL MATCH Cor- | INTERNATIONAL MATCH CoR- 
SDRATION:. «2 -*> --~ § 5 % 1927 117/2| 137/4| 13*/4| 13 PORATION HOE «Ko G5) eae 
> > > 5 » 1931 (REE Jel 13s eh 13 > > > 5 » 1931 
ASB ICREUGER & TOLL .% 5 » 1929 453/4| 49/2] 48%/2|*25 A.-B. KREUGER & TOLL .. 5 » 1929 


* Guaranteed by the Trafik A.-B. Gringesberg—Oxeldsund. — Mit Biirgschaft der Trafik A.-B. Gringesberg—Oxelisund, — * Redeemable in whole or in _ 
part on or after Jume 15th, 1935, at 103 % — Die Bank bthdli sich das Recht vor, die Schuldverschreibungen vom 15. Funi 1935 an, ganz oder teilweise, sum a 
Kurse von 103 % einzulésen. — * The company has the right to redeem the loan in 1936 at 105 %, in 1937 at 104 %, in 1938 at 103 %, in 1939 at 102 %, in 1940 
at 101 %, in 1941 and thereafter at 100 %. — Die Gesellschaft ist berechtigt, die Anleine im Fahre 19376 su 105 %, 19377 2 104 %, IOZS 3 107 %, IQZQ SU 02 %, 
7940 su ror % und in folgenden Fahren 2u 100 % einzulisen. — * Ex dividend from the estate. — Exkl. Ausschiittung aus der Masse. — 5 The Bank has the right 


to redeem the certificates, in whole or in part: *3/, 1939—"4/s3 1943 at 102 %, *5/3 1943—“4/3 1945 at 1017/2 %, *5/3 1945—*4/3 1947 at 101 % and *5/s 1947—*4/s 
1949 at 100'/2 %. — Die Bank ist berechtigt, die Schuldverschreibungen 5/3 1939—"4/3 1947 2 102 %, 3/3 19439—**'3 1945 2 IOI"/2 %, "5/3 1945—"4/3 1947 2% LOI % 
und 33/3 r9¢7—"4/3 1949 %u 100°/2 % einzuldsen 


* Amortization-dates underlined. — Tilgungstermine unterstrichen. 


Quotations of Foreign Bonds. — Kursnotierungen fiir auslindische Obligationen. 


In percentage; ex interest. — Ju %, exclusive Zinsen. 
on 
“Tilgwng smodalitsen Interest Pasay t Cun 
oe Drawings Redeemable!” ty aten) AG erie aaa ee 
cr in Whole Zins 
tir Rickauf Konvertibel ermine a Ue | 
Rs Sistemi. /o |. | ls | 46 | 
Quoted on the Stock Exchange — | ! | An der Bérse eingefiihrt 
| 1941—46 | 
Belgium, Kingdom of . . .4 » 1936 | 1937—1962 D P Sues | /s— Ytx) 97%/2] 97 | 99 | 99% Belgischer Stat... . . 14 > 1936 
& 100 % | | 
Danish Government ... .4 » 1936| 1937—1956 D | *8/, 1946 *8/s—="8/11|100"/4 IOl (101 |100 | Danischer Staat .... . 14 > 1936 
? ’ 1 + + «§ » 1928"| 1933--1958 D P | *8/y 1938 |*8/s—t8/9 |128/e|128"/e| — |130 . ; Serre es es 
Danish Mortgage Bank. . . 4'/a» 19319) 1936—1971 D P poe 1942. Sian 1103 [104 [104 | 103"/4 _ Dan. Hypothekenbank . . . 4'/e > 19313 
; > >» . + +§ »1927%| 1933-1967 D P | '8/s 1937 |'8/s—*8/x}120 | — |120°/4) 124 ; > ++ +5 »1927° 
Copenhagen, City of. . . . 4'/2 » 19304) 19311970 D P "Hea 1941 | */o— 22/104 |104 | 103*°/4|103"/4 | Stadt Kepenhagen ss . .4%ad is 
Reykjavik, City of. . . « . 4*/a» 1935 | 1938—1960 D P “/x 1945 | S— *t |to2"/4) — |!00"/e 101 Stadt Reykjavik... . . . 4%e> 1935 
Finnish Government . . « . 4'/2? 1934| 1935—1944 D P — "/q—t/x0 1o4"/4 104°/4| — |104"/e Finnl, Staat .. 1... 1 g'e? 1934 
Finnish Mortgage Association 6'/s » 1929"| 19301959 D /6 1939 | /6— */t2}107 | 106"/| 106*/2|106 | Finn. Hypothekenvereinigung 6"/a > 1929 
Helsingfors, City of . . . . 4'/a» 1935 | 1936—1943 D P "ly 1938 | */4— "/x0102"/2|1025/4|102 | 102"/e Stadt Helsingfors. . . . « «4a? 1935 
Norwegian Government. . . 3‘/a » 1935 | 1936-1950 D "8/6 1940 |*5/6—*8/r9| 101 /4) LOL*/4 LO*/4| 102 Norwegischer Staat . . . . 3'/2> 1935 
> P . + + 3*/a» 1936 | 1937—1951 D "S/y 1941 |15/t—"8/, 1or"/s|101 101'/2| 102 . twa ei agile 
Municipal Bank of Norway, . 
5*/a% 1929" Ser. I | 1932—1969 D P /o 1939 | “/s— 1/9 105 [104 [104 |104%/4 Norw. Kommunalbank Ser 1 5"/s » 1929" 
> >» » » 5/2» 1929" Ser, II) 1932—1969 D P "/xo 1939 | “fa VIEOS [104 [104 | 104"/o ‘i. > > II 5*/2 » 1929° 
> >» »§ »1930°. . .|1935—1970 D P /e 1940 | S/6— t/x3) 1043/4 105 [105 |105 | . . 
> > » 4 21934". . «| 1935—1954 D "/xa 1939 | */o—*/82 |103*/4] — 102 |102"/4 > : 
» > > 94 » 1935". « «| 1936-1955 D "S/a 1940 |*8/2—*8/s 103*/4, — |102 |102"/4 ; ; i oeihel i 
German Govt. (Young-Loan) 5°/2 % 1930) 1931—1965 D P 1935 | */6— "/se] 34°/4| 35 | 36 | 39 Deutscher Staat(Y. (nleihe)§*la> 19305] 
jacana tet: ee > 1936" 1937—1946 D P ° "— */r | 39 | 39 | 40°/s} 42 ae Komisdua 5 eine > 1936" x 
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SKANDINAVISKA 
KREDITAKTIEBOLAGET 


STOCKHOLM, 16 


MEMBER OF. LHE.| MIP GLIED. DER 


STOCKHOLM 
SIMGIGIS 
EXCHANGE 


Offers complete 
factlities forthe 
execution of stock 
exchange transactions, 
and undertakes the 
safe custody and 
handling of secu- 
rities on behalf of 


customers 


Telephone number: Stockholm o1o1 


Telegraphic address: Kreditbolaget 


5 TOCKhAOLVGEE 
EER sn 
BORSE 


iialienereemneniceie=niecos hast echconeteeeeeE 


Ausftthrung von 
Borsengeschaften 
jeder Art. Aufbe- 
wahrung und Ver- 


waltung von Wert- 


papieren ftir Rech- 


|}nung der Kunden 


Fernsprecher: Stockholm orox 


Telegrammadresse: Kreditbolaget 


PERM AE 


Stockholm 1937. Kgl. Boktr. P. A. Norstedt & Séner 372902 


SKANDINAVISKA 


KREDITAKTIEBOLAGET 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION MAY, 31st, 1937 


Assets 
EG eae a nr Kr. 260.666.977: 64 
Bills: 
MRS Foe Se ea as of oe Kr. 259.142.363: 52 
TST os oe a > 18.338.465:46 » 277.480.828: 98 
NMC U ue Sin we oh a ge ee es >» 355-803.172: 40 
Current Accounts (secured)... ... 2-2. eee eee eee »  73.689.206: 24 
EINER CR hit tok 5s 4 el he eee >»  13.604.210: 19 
er LOSS ts ee ee >. 13.697.187: 55 
REE OCRHCCS re ial ss es Sede ie SB we te %  50.114.570: 55 
eg RN I ee ee ee ae ee $- Rane add: 
rel 2 an 2 ge OR OR Se a a en » 177.895.674: 64 
PankeOuldmes & Furnitore ..--.. 5+. sss ee wae »  16.913.112: — 
Kr. 1.283.338.293: 30 
Liabilities 
Bills at sight in circulation (»postremiss» bills) ........ Kr. 12.454.023: 47 
Deposits: 
EME Re Rel ws) (8 -a jae aS Kr. 231.793.557: 36 
ADR 5 tol nn rr eee Baal) chat te > 631.053.226: 54» 862.846.783: 90 
Sn he Ce OE Ra Pi lo) ie onl ath ue ia Ow we > 35-584-349: 73 
SSA GSR eng SE 2 Oe oe a ee »  50.605.270: 82 
rR Me ag) x ws ak he 3 ee >»  60.050.656: 52 
ier MEME CEHOEES 6605 ce ce ses jn hg See ee »  78.535.008: 86 
Registered Certificates of the Bank Po Keclscabeuies |: 
ReiMMNOLL S096 ek yo ne ee ws Kr, 1.262.200; — 
af ULM ae ae Pr aa > §0.000.000:— _ y_—_ 51,26 2.200: — 
IEICE ee ogc) ec) eons ew 8 es Kr. 87.188.000: — ) 
oe Sr a er » __44.812.000:— —_—_:132.000.000: — 


* Called for redemption per March 16, 1937. 


Kr. 1.283.338.293: 


Inside the Circle: 


Private Telephone Lines of the 
Skandinaviska Kreditaktiebolaget 


Outside the Circle: 


Direct Telephonic Connections with Foreign Countries 
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